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LINES    OF    EXTENSION    WORK  SPECIFICALLY 
CONTEMPLATED  IN  THE  SMITH-LEVER  ACT. 

The  Smith-Lever  extension  act  providing  for 
cooperative  agricultural  extension  work  be- 
tween the  land-grant  colleges  and  the  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture  has  been  in 
active  operation  since  July  1,  1914.  During 
this  period  questions  have  come  up  as  to  the 
lines  of  extension  work  contemplated  under  the 
act.  While  it  is  not  contemplated  in  this  dis-  i 
cussion  to  define  the  limits  of  extension  work 
provided  for  under  that  act,  it  is  believed  that 
the  point  of  view  of  the  Agricultural  Com- 
mittee which  introduced  the  bill  in  the  House 
of  Representatives  may  be  helpful  in  pointing 
out  certain  specific  lines  which  clearly  stood 
out  in  the  view  of  the  committee  as  the  leading 
lines  of  work  which  would  be  carried  on  under 
the  provisions  of  the  bill. 

Congressman  Lever,  chairman  of  the  Agri- 
cultural Committee  of  the  House,  in  reporting 
the  bill  to  the  House  (H.  R.,  63d  Cong.,  2d 
sess.,  Rept.  No.  110),  stated  the  viewpoint  of 
the  committee  with  reference  to  the  bill  as 
follows : 

This  bill  provides  for  the  inauguration  of  cooperative . 
agricultural  extension  work  through  "field  demonstra- 
tions, publications,  and  otherwise,"  to  be  carried  on  in 
accordance  with  plans  mutually  agreed  upon  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture  and  the  land-grant  colleges  receiving 
the  benefits  of  the  first  Morrill  Act.    *   *  * 

It  carries  out  to  the  farm  the  approved  methods  and 
practices  of  the  agricultural  colleges,  experiment  stations; 
the  Department  of  Agriculture,  and  the  best  farmers,  and 
demonstrates  their  value  under  the  immediate  emdron- 
ment  of  the  farm  itself. 

As  to  the  necessity  of  a  new  viewpoint  and  a 
new  agency,  in  addition  to  those  for  extension 
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work  already  in  existence,  the  report  states  that 
neither  the  bulletin,  the  agricultural  press,  nor 
the  institute  lecture  has  proved  adequate  as  ah 
extension  agency  and  makes  a  plea  for  the 
itinerant  teacher  and  for  field  demonstration 
work.    The  farmer,  the  report  continues — 

*  *  *  may  read  the  bulletin  and  hear  the  lecture, 
but  unless  he  is  shown  that  the  method  proposed  for 
handling  his  business  shown  under  his  own  conditions  is 
better,  he  will  not  accept  it  as  against  his  own,  which  has 
provided  a  living  at  least  for  himself  and  family.  It  is 
not  sufficient  to  tell  the  farmer  that  his  method  is  not  the 
best.  He  must  be  shown1  the  best  methods.  The  appeal 
must  be  made  through  his  eye.  He  will  quickly  accept 
new  principles  and  practices  if  their  value  is  demonstrated1 
to  him  under  the  environment  in  which  he  lives.  *  *  * 
The  fundamental  idea  of  the  system  of  demonstration, 
or  itinerant  teaching,  presupposes  the  personal  contact  of 
the  teacher  with  the  person  being  taught,  the  participa- 
tion of  the  pupil  in  the  actual  demonstration  of  the  lesson 
being  taught,  and  the  success  of  the  method  proposed. 

COUNTY-AGENT  WORK  CONTEMPLATED. 

Not  only  did  the  committee  believe  that  the 
bill  they  were  introducing  provided  especially 
for  the  demonstrational  method  of  teaching, 
but  that  it  provided  definitely  for  the  develop- 
ment of  the  county-agent  system  of  extension 
work,  and  in  a  measure  defined  that  system  as 
shown  in  the  following  language  of  the  report: 

The  theory  of  this  bill  is  to  extend  this  system  of  itiner- 
ant teaching,  the  State  always  to  measure  the  relative 
importance  of  the  different  lines  of  activity  to  be  pursued 
and  to  determine  upon  the  most  important,  to  the  entire 
country  by  providing  for  at  least  one  trained  demonstrator 
or  itinerant  teacher  for  each  agricultural  county,1  who  in 
the  very  nature  of  things  must  give  leadership  and  direc- 
tion along  all  lines  of  rural  activity — social,  economic, and 
financial.  This  teacher  or  agent  will  become  the  instru- 
mentality through  which  the  colleges,  stations,  and  De- 
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partment  of  Agriculture  will  speak  to  those  for  "whom 
they  were  organized  to  serve  with  respect  to  all  lines  of 
work  engaged  in  by  them.  If  he  is  sensible,  tactful,  and 
resourceful,  he  will  become  readily  the  leader  of  thought 
within  the  sphere  of  his  activities.  One  of  the  most 
pressing  problems  in  connection  with  rural  life  and  progress 
is  that  of  the  development  of  leadership  from  among  the  rural 
people1.  This  bill  supplies  this  long-felt  deficiency,  well  j 
understood  by  those  who  have  given  to  the  problem  serious 
thought. 

The  above  language  indicates  that  in  the 
minds  of  the  committee  the  county  agent  would 
become  the  instrumentality  through  which 
both  the  colleges  and  the  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture  would  speak  di- 
rectly to  the  farmer.  It  also  states  one  of 
the  most  important  functions  of  county-agent 
work,  namely,  the  development  of  local  leader- 
ship. 

COUNTY  AGENT  TO  GIVE  ATTENTION  TO  MARKETING. 

In  presenting  the  merits  of  the  bill  to  Con- 
gress, the  report  not  only  dwells  upon  the  j 
probable  increased  yields  of  farm  crops  which 
will  follow  the  adoption  of  the  demonstration 
system  of  teaching,  but  makes  it  clear  that  the 
county  agents  will  aid  the  farmers  directly 
with  their  marketing  problems,  as  shown  in 
the  following  language: 

To  teach  the  farmer  the  best  methods  of  increasing  pro- 
duction is  exceedingly  important,  but  not  more  vitally  so  ! 
than  is  the  importance  of  teaching  him  the  best  and  most  \ 
economical  methods  of  distribution.  It  is  not  enough  to 
teach  him  how  to  grow  bigger  crops.  He  must  be  taught 
how  to  get  the  true  value  for  these  bigger  crops,  else  Con- 
gress will  be  put  in  the  attitude  of  regarding  the  work  of 
the  farmer  as  a  kind  of  philanthropy.  The  itinerant 
teacher  or  demonstrator  will  be  expected  to  give  as  much 
thought  to  the  economic  side  of  agriculture — the  market- 
ing, standardizing,  and  grading  of  farm  products — as  he 
gives  to  the  matter  of  larger  acreage  yields.  He  is  to 
assume  leadership  in  every  movement,  whatever  it  may 
be,  the  aim  of  which  is  better  farming,  better  living,  more 
happiness,  more  education,  and  better  citizenship. 

BOYS'  AND  GIRLS'  CLUB  WORK  CONTEMPLATED. 

Not  only  in  the  judgment  of  the  committee  . 
was  county-agent  work  provided  for  in  the 
Smith-Lever  Act,  but  it  also  permitted  and 
expected  that  boys'  and  girls'  club  work  would 
be  developed  under  the  act.  With  reference 
to  this  matter  the  report  states: 


The  system  of  demonstration  teaching  so  far  developed 
in  this  country  has  confined  its  activities  to  the  work  of 
teaching  the  adult  farmer  and.  in  a.  limited  way  only, 
through  the  ''boys'  corn  clubs"  and  "girls'  tomato  clubs' ' — 
the  boys  and  girls  of  the  farm.  Your  committee  believes 
that  this  bill  furnishes  the  machinery  by  which  the  farm 
boy  and  girl  can  be  reached  with  real  agricultural  and 
home  economic  training  through  the  country  schools. 
*  *  *  If  rural  life  is  to  be  readjusted  and  agriculture 
dignified  as  a  profession  as  it  should  be  and  is,  the  country 
boy  and  girl  must  be  made  to  know  in  the  most  positive 
way  that  successful  agriculture  requires  as  much  brain  as 
does  any  other  occupation  in  life.  The  whole  trend  of 
our  system  of  education  is  calculated  to  minimize  agricul- 
ture as  a  profession.  Its  logical  tendency  is  to  create  a 
feelinsr  of  dissatisfaction  with  farm  life  and  an  ambition 
to  get  away  from  it.  Such  a  situation  is  unfortunate;  it 
is  most  dangerous.  The  farm  boy  and  girl  can  be  taught 
that  agriculture  is  the  oldest  and  most  dignified  of  the 
professions,  and  with  equal  attention  and  ability  can  be 
made  as  successful  in  dollars  and  cents,  to  say  nothing  oi* 
real  happiness,  as  any  of  the  other  professions.  Your 
committee  believes  that  one  of  the  main  features  of  this 
bill  is  that  it  is  so  flexible  as  to  provide  for  the  inauguration 
of  a  system  of  itinerant  teaching  for  boys  and  girls.1 

HOME-ECONOMICS  EXTENSION  WORK  WITH  FARM  WOMEN 
CONTEMPLATED. 

Finally,  the  committee  commended  especially 
to  the  attention  of  the  House  the  provisions  of 
the  bill  providing  for  extension  work  in  home 
economics  for  farm  women  1  as  shown  in  the 
following  language : 

Your  committee  commends  to  the  especial  attention  of 
this  House  that  feature  of  the  bill  which  provides  authority 
for  the  itinerant  teaching  of  home  economies  or  home  man- 
agement. This  is  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  the 
country  .that  the  Federal  Government  has  shown  any 
tangible  purpose  or  desire  to  help  the  farm  woman  1  in 
a  direct  way  to  solve  her  manifold  problems  and  lessen 
her  heavy  burdens.  The  drudgery  and  toil  of  the  farm 
wife  have  not  been  appreciated  by  those  upon  whom  the 
duty  of  Legislation  devolves,  nor  has  proper  weight  been 
given  to  her  influence  upon  rural  life.  Our  efforts  here- 
tofore have  been  given  in  aid  of  the  farm  man,  his  horses, 
cattle,  and  hogs,  but  his  wife  and  girls  have  been  neglected 
almost  to  a  point  of  criminality.  This  bill  provides  the 
authority  and  the  funds  for  inaugurating  a  system  of 
teaching  the  farm  vife  and  firm  girl1  the  elementary 
principles  of  home  making  and  home  management,  and 
your  committee  believes  there  is  no  more  important  work 
in  the  country  than  is  this. 

When  the  chairman  of  the  Agricultural  Com- 
mittee, Representative  Lever,  introduced  the 
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bill  in  the  House  he  set  forth  in  a  brief  speech 
what  he  believed  to  be  the  scope  of  the  bill  and 
its  more  striking  features,  namely,  a  creation 
of  an  agency  that  was  to  serve  both  the  agri- 
cultural colleges  and  the  United  States  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  in  getting  out  the  extension 
information  of  those  institutions  to  the  farmer 
and  his  family  through  a  system  of  personal 
contact  and  field  demonstration  teaching,  as 
shown  in  the  following  language : 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  have  accumulated  in  the  agricultural 
colleges  and  in  the  Department  of  Agriculture  sufficient 
agricultural  information  which,  if  made  available  to  the 
farmers  of  this  country  and  used  by  them,  would  work  a 
complete  and  absolute  resolution  in  the  social,  economic, 
and  financial  condition  of  our  rural  population.  The  great 
problem  we  are  up  against  now  is  to  find  the  machinery  by 
which  we  can  link  up  the  man  on  the  farm  with  these 
various  sources  of  information.  We  have  expended  in  the 
neighborhood  of  a  hundred  million  dollars  in  the  last  half 
century  gathering  together  valuable  agricultural  truths. 
We  have  been  spending  50  years  trying  to  find  an  efficient 
agency  for  spreading  this  information  throughout  the  coun- 
try and  putting  it  into  the  hands  of  the  people  for  whom 
it  was  collected.  We  have  tried  the  Farmers'  Bulletin. 
We  have  tried  the  press.  We  have  tried  the  lecture  and 
the  institute  work.  All  of  these  agencies  have  done  good. 
They  have  been  efficient  in  a  measure,  but  there  is  not  an 
agricultural  student  in  the  country  who  does  not  realize 
that  the  greatest  efficiency  is  not  being  had  from  these 
agencies.  This  bill  proposes  to  set  up  a  system  of  general 
demonstration  teaching  throughout  the  country,  and  the 
agent  in  the  field  of  the  department  and  the  college  is  to 
be  the  mouthpiece  through  which  this  information  will 
reach  the  people — the  man  and  woman  and  the  boy  and 
girl  'on  the  farm.  You  can  not  make  the  farmer  change  the 
methods  which  have  been  sufficient  to  earn  a  livelihood 
for  himself  and  his  family  for  many  years  unless  you  show 
him,  under  his  own  vine  and  fig  tree,  as  it  were,  that  you 
have  a  system  better  than  the  system  which  he  himself  has 
been  following. 

The  plan  proposed  in  this  bill  undertakes  to  do  that  by 
personal  contact,1  not  by  writing  to  a  man  and  saying  that 
this  is  a  better  plan  than  he  has  or  by  standing  up  and 
talking  to  him  and  telling  him  it  is  a  better  plan,  but  by 
going  onto  his  farm,  under  his  own  soil  and  climatic  con- 
ditions, and  demonstrating  there  that  you  have  a  method 
which  surpasses  his  in  results. 

While  the  language  of  the  bill  as  finally 
enacted  states  broadly  the  work  contemplated 
in  the  act,  it  is  perhaps  significant  that  the 
features  specifically  mentioned  and  emphasized 
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by  the  committee  are  (1)  cooperation  with  the 
United  States  Department  of  Agriculture,  (2) 
demonstrational  teaching,  (3)  county-agent 
work,  (4)  marketing,  (5)  boys'  and  girls'  club 
work,  and  (6)  home  economics,  with  farm 
women  and  farm  girls. 


CONSTRUCTIVE  CRITICISM  DESIRED. 

The  Demonstration  Monthly  is  distributed 
for  the  purpose  of  assisting  extension  workers. 
It  is  earnestly  desired  that  criticisms  of  it  and 
suggestions  as  to  articles  wanted  be  made 
known  to  this  office,  so  that  it  may  be  of  the 
greatest  possible  service  to  extension  workers. 
It  is  also  desirable  that  articles  and  illustra- 
tions showing  how  extension  workers  secure 
results  be  sent  in. 

Communications  may  be  addressed  to  the 
chief  of  the  office. 


OFFICE  AND  FIELD  MAPS  MADE  FROM  RURAL- 
DELIVERY  COUNTY  MAPS. 

County  Agents  C.  J.  Mann  and  L.  S.  Griffith, 
of  Illinois,  have  devised  a  plan  for  using  a 
rural-delivery  county  map  for  making  township 
maps  to  be  used  either  in  the  office  or  field.  The 
following  taken  from  Mr.  Griffith's  report  ex- 
plains how  this  is  done: 

Cut  out  along  township  lines  each  township  in  a  zigzag 
manner  so  the  roads  or  fines  may  be  distinguished  on  both 
sides  of  the  cut.  Paste  each  township  in  a  note  book  (8h 
by  11  inches)  on  the  left-hand  page,  leaving  the  right- 
hand  page  for  names  of  members.  A  few  leaves  should 
be  cut  out  alternately  to  allow  for  added  bulk.  Arrange 
townships  alphabetically  by  name  to  aid  in  locating  in 
book.  Index  by  pages.  Indicate  the  townships  or 
counties,  bounding  each  township.  Underscore  name  of 
director  of  each  township.  Various  farms  can  be  drawn 
in  as  convenient  either  in  field  or  office.  Outline  in  red 
the  farms  visited  (shown  in  this  cut  by  partly  hatched 
fine)  and  Crosshatch  in  red  farms  mapped  and  copy  of  map 
taken  for  office  use.  (Shown  in  this  cut  by  black  cross- 
hatch.) 

The  rural-delivery  county  maps  cost  20 
cents  and  can  be  secured  by  sending  a  postal 
money  order  to  the  Third  Assistant  Postmaster 
General,  Division  of  Finances,  Washington, 


D.  C.  The  maps  have  not  been  published  of 
all  counties  in  the  several  States.  A  list  of 
rural-delivery  county  maps  can  be  secured 
from  the  Postoffice  Department  at  Washing- 
ton. 


Fig.  1. — Rural-delivery  service  map  of  Pawpaw  Township,  Lee  County, 
111.,  on  which  county  agent  shows  farms  visited  (partly  hatched)  and 
farms  surveyed  (completely  hatched). 


Members  of  Lee  County  Soil  Improvement 
Association  living  in  Pawpaw  Township  (di- 
rectors' names  underscored: 

A.  G.  Barth,  C.  A.  Merriman,     C.  C.  Mittan, 

C.  W.  Barth,         A.  C.  McBride,      P.  Nubergett, 
A.  J.  Beemer.  etc.,  J.  C.  Miller,  Others. 


SHALL  DEMONSTRATORS  BE  FURNISHED  FER- 
TILIZERS, LIME,  SEEDS,  ETC.,  FREE? 

From  time  to  time  the  question  comes  up  as 
to  the  desirability  in  extension  work  of  fur- 
nishing lime,  seeds,  and  fertilizers,  and  in  some 
cases  paying  for  the  labor  of  farmers  who  coop- 
erate with  the  extension  forces  in  carrying  on 
field  demonstrations. 

In  order  to  learn  the  attitude  of  extension 
agents  in  the  field  a  questionnaire  was  addressed 
to  county-agent  leaders,  under  whose  direction 
by  far  the  larger  part  of  the  demonstration 


work  of  extension  divisions  of  the  various  State 
agricultural  colleges  is  being  carried  on. 
Twenty-four  States  out  of  33  Northern  and 
Western  States  addressed  responded,  and  to 
the  question  whether  county  agents  had  found 
it  desirable  or  necessary  to  furnish  lime,  seed, 
'  or  fertilizers  to  farmers  in  their  demonstration 
work,  10  stated  that  it  had  not  been  found 
necessary  or  desirable  in  any  case,  7  that  it  was 
seldom  necessary  or  desirable,  while  7  had  found 
it  desirable  only  in  the  introduction  of  new 
varieties  or  strains  of  seed  which  might  be  fur- 
nished by  the  college  or  the  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture. 

To  the  question  whether  it  was  desirable  or 
necessary  to  pay  farmers  for  the  extra  labor 
involved  in  carrying  on  demonstrations,  23  out 
of  24  States  definitely  answered  "no."  One 
stated  that  in  case  of  a  rush  season  it  might  be 
desirable  to  hire  labor  to  help  harvest  the  crop 
and  thus  secure  an  accurate  record. 

In  answer  to  the  query  as  to  the  percentage 
of  demonstration  farmers  who  furnished  their 
own  seed,  fertilizers,  lime,  labor,  etc.,  eight  of 
the  States  answered  outright  100  per  cent,  five 
answered  practically  100  per  cent,  eight  stated 
that  from  90  to  95  per  cent  furnished  lime,  seed, 
and  fertilizers  free  and  did  the  work  without 
.  charge,  one  State  did  not  reply  to  this  question, 
while  one  estimated  that  50  per  cent  of  the 
farmers  were  furnished  seeds  for  planting  and 
another  that  25  per  cent  were  furnished  lime  or 
seeds. 

In  answer  to  the  question  whether  it  is  ever 
necessary  or  desirable  to  furnish  lime,  seeds, 
and  fertilizers  to  demonstrators  or  furnish  the 
labor  involved,  eight  States  reported  "no" 
outright,  six  replied  that  it  is  seldom  necessary 
or  desirable,  one  that  it  might  be  desirable  in  a 
limited  way  with  minor  projects,  one  in  a  lim- 
ited way  with  major  projects,  one  when  the 
demonstrations  were  carried  out  on  county 
farms,  four  in  the  introduction  of  new  varieties 
or  strains  of  seed,  and  one  when  results  were 
wanted. 

From  the  above  replies  it  seems  that  for  the 
j  most  part  county  agents  in  the  States  repre- 


sented  do  not  find  it  necessary  to  furnish  their 
demonstrators  with  lime  or  fertilizers  or  to  pay 
the  demonstrators  for  carrying  on  the  work. 
Occasionally  seed  is  furnished,  but  only  in  a 
limited  way,  and  usually  only  the  improved 
strains  developed  by  the  college  or  furnished 
by  the  United  States  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture. 

As  a  general  proposition,  if  the  plan  of  im- 
provement suggested  by  the  extension  agent  is 
presented  in  such  a  light  as  to  appeal  to  the 
farmer  as  being  a  practice  which  would  increase 
the  efficiency  of  his  work  and  his  farm  income, 
he  will  undertake  it  on  his  own  responsibility 
and  do  the  work  in  accordance  with  the  direc- 
tions of  the  extension  agent,  supplying  all  seed, 
lime,  and  fertilizers  necessary  at  his  own  ex- 
pense. It  is  recognized  that  there  may  be 
instances  where  it  is  desirable  that  the  college 
or  department  may  for  demonstration  purposes 
furnish  such  supplies,  but  these  cases  are  com- 
paratively rare  and  require  consideration  on 
their  individual  merits.  The  experience  of 
this  department  in  various  parts  of  the  country 
in  demonstration  work  indicates  that  the  fur- 
nishing of  lime,  fertilizers,  or  seeds  to  farmer 
demonstrators  is  rarely  desirable  or  necessary, 
and  in  its  own  work  such  practice  has  been 
abandoned. 

SOIL-FERTILITY  EXTENSION  PROGRAM. 

A  study  of  the  projects  in  the  Northern  and 
Western  States  on  soil  fertility  and  closely 
related  subjects  indicates  a  prevalent  tendency 
to  adopt  a  project  on  some  one  limited  phase 
of  the  subject  with  little  or  no  reference  to 
its  relation  to  the  other  factors  of  soil  pro- 
ductivity as  determined  by  crop  profits. 

Profitable  production  depends  on  a  number 
of  factors,  any  one  of  which,  in  a  given  case, 
may  be  the  yield  and  profit  limiter,  such  as 
very  poor  drainage.  If  drainage  is  markedly 
deficient,  neutrality  and  an  abundance  of 
humus  and  fertilizing  constituents  will  not 
bring  profitable  yields.  If  a  soil  is  strongly 
acid,  good  drainage  and  an  abundance  of  humus 
and  fertilizing  constituents  will  not  support  a 
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profitable  cropping  system  until  lime  is  applied. 
So  also  humus  may  be  the  limiting  factor  on 
soils  that  are  both  well  drained  and  neutral; 
and  finally,  when  all  other  conditions  are 
favorable,  an  application  of  fertilizer  may  be 
necessary. 

The  problems  of  drainage  and  neutrality  are 
definite  and  clear  cut.  If  better  drainage  is 
markedly  essential  to  a  more  profitable  use  of 
the  land,  it  is  a  simple  engineering  problem  so 
to  install  drains  that  this  factor  is  solved  for 
many  years  to  come,  and  thus  virtually  elimi- 
nated. When  of  such  importance  it  may  well 
be  handled  as  a  separate  project  while  being 
installed,  but  from  the  State  viewpoint  of 
managing  soils  to  produce  profit  it  should 
always  be  a  subproject  under  soil  management. 

An  application  of  lime  will  make  acid  soils 
neutral,  the  process  to  be  repeated  as  often  as 
simple  tests  indicate  to  be  necessary.  This 
should  never  be  a  separate  project,  but  always 
be  a  subdivision  of  the  soil-management  project, 
and  adjusted  to  the  physical  as  well  as  to  the 
chemical  condition  of  the  soil  and  particularly 
to  the  crop  rotation. 

The  maintenance  of  an  adequate  supply  of 
humus  in  the  soil  is  a  complex  problem,  be- 
cause it  not  only  hinges  on  several  other  factors, 
but  also  involves  the  entire  cropping  practice 
over  a  considerable  period  of  years.  Further- 
more, it  is  a  vital  problem  on  a  large  percentage 
of  all  the  farmed  lands  of  the  United  States, 
whereas  drainage  seriously  affects  a  relatively 
small  percentage,  even  though  an  important 
acreage.  The  element  of  time  often  becomes 
almost  paramount  in  producing  humus  cheaply, 
as  it  has  to  be  done  in  most  instances  in  con- 
nection with  a  cropping  system  extending  over 
a  number  of  years — a  by-product  of  crop  grow- 
ing which  must  yield  a  cash  profit  as  it  goes. 
The  problem  of  supplying  fertilizing  con- 
stituents to  soils  well  drained,  neutral,  and 
with  good  content  of  humus  is  not  difficult — 
when  it  will  pay — because  field  trials  of  the 
different  elements  will  indicate  under  given 
conditions  their  value  in  terms  of  crop  yields; 
but  the  best  advantage  is  to  be  had  from  their 
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use  only  when  the  other  conditions  also  have 
been  complied  with. 

In  the  oldest  farmed  States  where  commercial 
fertilizers  are  commonly  used  there  have  been 
many  commercial  fertilizer  demonstration  pro- 
jects drawn  by  county  agents  with  little  regard 
for  these  fundamental  conditions  or  the  previous 
cropping  history  of  the  field,  always  a  good  in- 
dex when  it  can  be  ascertained,  and  there  is  a 
tendency  to  follow  similar  methods  in  the  newer 
farmed  States.  Either  drainage,  or  lime,  or 
humus,  or  plant  food  may  be  the  principal 
limiting  factor  in  obtaining  satisfactory  crop 
yields,  but  when  that  factor  in  a  given  case, 
as  lime,  has  been  provided  for  at  least  temoor- 
arily,  a  second  factor,  as  humus,  may  become 
the  limiting  one.  In  economic  soil  management 
it  is  essential  that  all  these  factors  be  kept  in 
mind  and  an  approximate  balance  maintained. 

To  make  the  soil-fertility  projects  more  com- 
plete, then,  it  would  seem  desirable  to  have 
them  so  drawn  and  executed  as  to  provide  for 
taking  up  work  on  drainage,  lime,  humus,  and 
fertilizers,  or  as  many  of  them  as  need  be,  as  parts 
of  a  complete  plan  of  soil  f  ertility  outlined  at  the 
start,  in  the  order  necessary  to  fit  the  case  in 
hand,  and  then  in  order  to  prevent  waste  of 
time  and  to  secure  the  most  effective  returns 
of  the  money  and  effort  expended,  to  keep 
them  properly  balanced  throughout  at  least  one 
cycle  of  the  rotation  to  be  practiced. 


RODENT  ERADICATION. 

In  some  States  rodents  present  a  serious 
problem  to  farmers,  and  while  many  indi- 
vidual attempts  at  wholesale  eradication  have 
been  partially  successful  in  freeing  a  limited 
area,  united  effort  under  the  guidance  of 
county  agents  and  farm  bureaus  has  been 
successful  in  greatly  reducing  these  pests  on 
relatively  large  areas.  Reports  from  North 
Dakota  and  California  indicate  the  methods 
used. 

FLICKERTAIL  OR  "GOPHER"  POISONING  CAMPAIGN. 

A  campaign  for  poisoning  the  flickertail  or  I 
Richardson  ground  squirrel  (commonly  called  I 


' 'gopher "  in  North  Dakota)  on  5,000,000  acres 
was  organized  by  the  North  Dakota  Agricul- 
tural College  and  Experiment  Station  and  repre- 
sentatives of  the  Biological  Survey  of  the 
United  States  Department  of  Agriculture, 
resulting  in  the  poisoning  of  80  to  95  per  cent 
of  the  gophers.  In  five  counties — Cavalier, 
Benson,  Bottineau,  Towner,  and  Ward — the 
county  agents  took  an  active  part  in  organizing 
and  developing  the  campaign. 

One  hundred  and  eighty-six  tons  of  strych- 
nine-coated oats  were  provided  by  county  and 
township  officers.  Township  mixing  days  were 
held  at  which  the  oats  were  treated  and  given 
to  farmers  who  distributed  the  poisoned  bait 
on  their  own  farms.  Most  townships  hired 
men  to  put  out  bait  on  nonresident  lands. 
Men  in  touch  with  the  agriculture  of  the  State 
estimate  that  the  campaign  has  reduced  crop 
losses  over  $750,000  this  year.  During  the 
four  years  preceding  this  campaign  the  infested 
counties  had  paid  bounties  on  gophers  totaling 
over  $108,500  in  addition  to  bounties  paid  by 
townships.  Supplies  for  making  the  poisoned 
bait  cost  less  than  1  cent  per  acre  and  nearly  all 
of  the  labor  was  donated  by  farmers.  Several 
thousand  dollars  were  saved  in  the  cost  of 
poison  by  making  purchases  hi  the  large 
quantities  needed  for  a  cooperative  effort. 

Plans  are  already  under  way  for  follow-up 
poisoning  on  the  land  treated  this  year  and  for 
extending  the  campaign  to  other  infested  areas 
next  year. 

CALIFORNIA  SQUIRREL-ERADICATION  CAMPAIGN. 

Ground  squirrels  have  for  many  years  been  a 
very  destructive  pest  in  some  of  the  Western 
States,  doing  a  great  deal  of  damage  to  hay, 
grain,  and  other  crops.  Thousands  of  dollars 
have  been  spent  by  California  farmers  in  un- 
organized efforts  to  destroy  ground  squirrels, 
but  since  the  land  of  individual  farmers  at- 
tempting to  control  this  pest  was  surrounded 
by  infested  areas  on  which  no  effort  was  made 
to  exterminate  the  squirrels,  little  progress  was 
made. 

The  squirrel  committee  of  the  Ventura 
County  Farm   Bureau  in   cooperation  with 
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County  Agent  W.  B.  Parker  drew  up  a  squirrel- 
control  ordinance,  which  was  passed  in  April, 
1915,  by  the  Ventura  County  board  of  super- 
visors and  immediately  put  into  effect.  This 
ordinance  provides  that  all  landowners  or 
tenants  must  keep  the  land  owned  or  occupied 
by  them  comparatively  free  from  squirrels. 
When  failing  to  do  so,  the  squirrel  inspector, 
provided  for  in  the  ordinance  and  appointed 
by  the  county  board  of  supervisors,  proceeds 
to  have  the  squirrels  killed  on  infested  land  and 
the  cost  charged  to  the  landholder  or  occupant. 
The  inspector  also  destroys  the  squirrels  on 
unoccupied  public  lands  within  1  mile  of  any 
cultivated  field,  charging  the  cost,  including 
additional  help,  when  necessary,  to  the  county. 

The  members  of  the  squirrel  committee  of 
the  farm  bureau  were  instructed  by  the  county 
agent,  and  they  in  turn  called  the  farmers  of 
their  districts  together  and  discussed  with  them 
the  best  ways  of  making  and  applying  squirrel 
poison  and  injecting  asphyxiating  gases  into 
their  burrows.  The  poison,  made  from  barley 
and  strychnine,  was  mixed  according  to  the 
Government  formula  and  distributed  at  cost  by 
merchants  or  members  of  the  committee.  The 
Ventura  Comity  Farm  Bureau  has  in  this  way 
distributed  more  than  28  tons  of  the  poison 
mixture.  About  60  per  cent  of  the  squirrels 
of  the  county  have  been  killed  since  the  farm 
bureau  took  up  the  work  and  the  work  is  still 
-going  on.  The  success  of  this  campaign  is 
largely  due  to  the  fact  that  it  was  carefully 
organized  and  carried  on  by  the  county  farm 
bureau  working  under  the  direction  of  the 
county  agent  and  through  the  various  local 
community  centers  known  in  California  as  farm- 
bureau  centers. 


REPORTING  CAMPAIGNS. 

Some  of  the  county  agents  who  have  been 
conducting  campaigns  have  secured  better 
results  than  other  agents  in  part  on  account 
of  the  methods  used  for  informing  the  public 
of  the  results  of  past  campaigns.  An  effec- 
tive method  for  reporting  results  is  used  by 


County  Agent  F.  H.  Lacy,  Dutchess  County, 
I  N.  Y.,  as  shown  in  the  following  extract  from 
a  report  in  the  Dutchess  County  Farm-Bureau 
News.  Not  all  county  farm  bureaus  publish 
newspapers,  but  an  agent  probably  could  secure 
similar  results  by  making  use  of  the  local  pa- 
pers. Note  the  strength  given  to  the  use  of 
the  method  by  the  personal  reports  of  the 
representative  farmers.  Unless  very  unusual 
conditions  prevail,  the  printed  statement  of  the 
opinion  of  these  farmers  will  be  used  by  many 
of  their  neighbors  as  a  starting  point  for  dis- 
cussing the  treatment  of  oat  smut,  so  that  the 
farmers  whose  testimonials  are  printed  will  act 
unconsciously  as  local  instructors  for  their 
neighbors. 

It  will  be  noted  that  the  agent  states  that 
452  persons  sowed  over  7,000  acres  with  treated 
seed  and  saved  $15,000  by  so  domg,  and  also 
that  he  has  included  personal  testimonies  of 
47  well-known  farmers  in  the  several  com- 
munities of  the  county.  Eight  of  these  state- 
ments are  included  here  as  illustrations : 

OAT-SMUT  CAMPAIGN  REPORT— FARMERS  SAVE  $15,000  BY 
TREATMENT. 

The  oat-smut  campaign  carried  on  so  vigorously  last 
spring  by  farm-bureau  committeemen  throughout  the 
county  was  a  great  success.  Four  hundred  and  fifty  two 
persons  sowing  7,180  acres  reported  to  the  farm-bureau 
office,  and  unquestionably  a  great  many  fields  were  treated 
of  which  we  do  not  have  a  record.  We  left  quantities  of 
direction  sheets  and  record  cards  with  local  druggists, 
who  reported  distributing  them  to  persons  purchasing- 
formaldehyde,  and  in  many  cases  sent  for  more,  but  a 
great  many  of  the  farmers  neglected  to  send  in  the  card. 

Since  the  acreage  reported  to  us  represents  about  two- 
fifths  of  the  oats  grown  in  the  county,  it  is  safe  to  say  that 
at  least  one-half  to  two-thirds  of  all  the  oats  were  treated. 

While  smut  was  not  as  serious  this  season  as  in  1915, 
untreated  fields  show  an  average  of  at  least  8  per  cent  loss, 
or  at  least  $1.50  per  acre.  Tt  is  conservative  to  state  that 
10,000  acres  were  treated  in  the  county,  with  a  gross  saving 
of  at  least  $15,000.  The  above  estimates,  as  can  be  shown 
by  the  more  than  600  cards  from  farmers  which  we  have  in 
the  office,  are  conservative.  Some  report  12  to  18  per  cent 
smut  on  untreated  plats.  The  complete  report  by  town- 
ships is  given  below;  also  a  few  typical  reports  on  results 
obtained  made  after  the  oats  were  headed  out . 

Pine  Plains  shares  honors  with  Pleasant  Yaiiey  for  first 
place.  Pine  Plains  reported  by  far  the  greatest  acreage. 
|  but  Pleasant  Valley  reported  the  largest  number  of  coop- 
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erators.  The  difference  in  reports  from  the  different 
towns  is  clue  to  two  factors,  the  activity  of  the  committee- 
men and  the  amount  of  oats  grown  in  the  toy.n.  Some 
towns  grow  very  few  oate. 

Report  of  oat-smut  campaign  in  Dutchess  County,  New  York, 
showing  towns,  number  of  persons  making  de  finite  reports, 
and  the  number  of  acres  planted  with  treated  seed. 


Town. 


Persons. 


Number 
of  acres. 


Amenia  

Beekman  

Clinton  

Dover  

East  Fishkill  

Fishkill  

Hyde  Park  

La  Grange  

Milan  

Xorth  East  

Pawling  

Pine  Plains  

Pleasant  Valley  

Poughkeepsie  

Red  Hook   

Rhinebeck  

Stanford  

Union  Vale  

Wappinger   

Washington   

Total  (20  towns) 


19  i 
16 
34  j 
11 
13 
14 
.7 
35 
36  | 
18 
5 
47 
57 
20 
25 
16 
20 
14 
13 
32 


452 


343 
168 
429 
188 
161 
159 
70 
522 
443 
351 
101 
1,295 
582 
294 
473 
2-57 
432 
201 
172 
539 


7,180 


EXTRACTS  FROM  INDIVIDUAL  REPORTS. 

David  S.  Funk,  Red  Hook:  No  smut.  Best  crop  of 
clean  oats  I  have  ever  raised,  as  it  is  free  from  smut. 
Thank  you  for  advice. 

W.  D.  Van  Wagner,  Salt  Point:  No  smut.  Clean  and 
bright.  1  think  good  for  40  bushels  per  acre.  A  great 
saving. 

V.  J.  "Rockefeller,  Pine  Plains:  Not  any  on  treated  area. 
One  aero  untreated,  17  heads  in  100  smutted. 
'  Chas.  J.  Tlulst,  New  Hamburg:  Have  not  found  a 
smutted  head.    Adjoining  field  on  another  farm  untreated 
shows  about  5  per  cent  smut. 

G.  G.  Abbott,  Rhinebeck:  No  smut.  As  I  had  about 
20  per  cent  loss  last  year,  the  results  of  treatment  are  very 
gratifying. 

F.  W.  Hemingway  &  Sons,  Silvernails:  Practically 
none.  Our  crop  of  oats  was  nearly  ruined  last  year  with 
smut.    Glad  we  used  the  treatment. 

C.  P.  Hulst,  Billings:  None  on  treated  area.  Planted 
5  acres  without  treating  and  about  25  per  cent  was  smutted. 

E.  Kirby  Preston,  Amenia:  I  consider  the  treating  of 
oats  for  smut  the  most  profitable  thing  I  did  this  year. 

(Excerpts  from  the  reports  of  39  other 
farmers  were  given  in  the  article.) 

It  will  be  noted  that  the  county  agent  has 
presented  a  readable  report  to  the  public.  He 
has  told  the  story  in  a  way  that  tench  to  hold 
the  attention  of  the  reader  from  start  to 
finish.    Results  are  given  in  total  for  the 


county  in  dollars,  acres,  persons  cooperating 
in  the  campaign,  and  percentage  of  smut. 
Number  of  persons  treating  seed  for  smut  and 
acres  planted  with  treated  seed  are  also  shown 
by  towns.  Finally,  extracts  from  the  indi- 
vidual reports  of  47  well-known  farmers  were 
given,  each  testimony  bearing  the  name  and 
address  of  the  farmer. 

The  agent  has  shown  results  and  left  the 
whole  matter  so  that  anyone  in  the  county 
who  is  doubtful  or  desires  further  information 
can  find  a  farmer  who  has  tried  the  methods 
advocated.  Thus  the  teachings  of  the  agent 
are  extended  bv  the  farmers  themselves. 


REORGANIZATION    OF    A   FARM   BUREAU  FOR 
SERVICE. 

The  Fairfield  County  (Conn.)  Farm  Bureau 
has  been  thoroughly  reorganized,  and  the  plans 
which  were  made  and  are  being  carefully  fol- 
lowed out  seem  ideal.  The  entire  afternoon 
session  at  the  annual  meeting  on  December  1 1 , 
1916,  was  devoted  to  the  presentation  and  dis- 
cussion of  a  program  of  work  and  the  necessity 
for  having  a  system  of  organized  effort  to  as- 
sist the  agent  hi  carrying  out  this  program. 

Before  the  final  election  of  officers  and  direc- 
tors, all  whose  names  were  presented  were  asked 
if  they  were  willing  to  do  all  in  their  power  to 
assist  in  this  program  of  agricultural  develop- 
ment. No  deadwood  was  wanted  in  the  board 
of  directors.  Immediately  after  the  adjourn- 
ment of  the  annual  meeting  the  board  of  direc- 
tors met  and  adopted  a  program  of  work  from 
the  suggestions  made  at  the  annual  meeting. 
This  program,  which  was  purposely  made  very 
narrow  in  order  to  insure  results  by  concentra- 
tion on  one  or  two  definite  things,  is  as  follows: 

Major  projects: 
(1)  Dairying. 

I.  More  economical  production. 

(a)  Cow  testing  association  work. 

(b)  Keeping  dairy  records. 

(c)  Growing  more  and  better  legumes  to  re- 

duce feed  costs. 
II.  Better  dairy  marketing. 

(a)  Cooperation  with  Western  Connecticut 
Milk  Producers'  Association. 
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Major  projects — Continued. 

(2)  Farm-bureau  organization. 

I.  More  efficient  executive  and  community 
committees. 

II.  Relationships  to  local  existing  organizations. 

III.  Expositions. 

IV.  Farm-bureau  exchange. 
Minor  projects: 

(1 )  Study  of  the  farm  business. 

(2)  More  economical  production  of  poultry  and  poultry 

products. 

(3)  Boys'  and  girls'  club  work. 

(4)  Orchards. 

At  the  next  meeting  of  the  directors  an  exec- 
utive committee  was  selected  which  included 
those  who  were  best  fitted  to  head  the  im- 
portant lines  of  work  of  the  bureau. 

(1)  General  organization  and  policies — S.  L.  Pierrepont. 

president. 

(2)  Dairy  marketing— J.  A.  Sherwood,  vice  president. 

(3 J  Publicity,  membership,  and  finance — G.  H.  Dilworth. 
secretary;  W.  G.  Cleveland,  treasurer  (cooperating). 

(4)  Cow- testing  associations  and  dairy  records — W.  C. 

Johnson. 

(5)  Legumes — TV  C.  Wood. 

(6)  All  matters  pertaining  to  grange  cooperation — D.  A. 

St.  John. 

(7)  Farm  management  and  expositions — G.  M.  Bundle. 

(8)  Orchards,  assisting  editorship  of  farm  bureau  exchange, 

and  general  activities — C.  H.  Plump. 

(9)  Boys'  and  gills'  club  work — Mrs.  E.  G.  H.  Schenck. 

Community  committees  were  temporarily 
selected  by  the  directors.  The  assistant  county 
agent  leader  and  one  or  more  members  of  the 
executive  committee  are  now  meeting  with 
each  of  these  committees  as  rapidly  as  time 
will  permit  for  the  purpose  of  adapting  the 
county  program  locally  and  making  definite 
plans  for  developing  the  work  in  each  com- 
munity. The  duties  of  committeemen  are  dis- 
cussed and  they  are  asked  if  they  are  willing 
to  represent  the  bureau  locally  and  do  all  in 
their  power  to  carry  on  the  work.  The  re- 
sponse has  been  favorable  in  every  case.  As 
soon  as  these  committees  agree  to  serve,  their 
names  are  reported  to  the  executive  committee 
for  permanent  appointment. 

The  officers  and  members  of  the  bureaus  are 
enthusiastic  over  the  plans,  because  they  real- 
ize that  with  so  many  people  helping,  the  asso- 
ciation can  do  better  work  and  that  the  best 
use  will  be  made  of  the  county  agent. 


THE  ANNUAL  FARM-BUREAU  PROGRAM. 

A.  carefully  arranged  and  well-advertised 
program  for  the  annual  meeting  of  a  farm 
bureau  invariably  strengthens  the  county- 
agent  work  in  that  county,  because  it  attract? 
a  large  number  of  members  and  convinces 
them  of  the  value  of  the  work  accomplished 
and  the  importance  of  that  planned  for  the 
next  year. 

A  program  somewhat  as  follows  usually  is 
arranged  for  a  one-day  meeting. 

A.  M.  Business  session: 

(a)  Reports  of  accomplishments  of  bureau  for 
previous  year  by  the  executive  committee- 
men and  county  agent. 
(6)  New  county  program  of  work  presented, 
(c)  Election  of  officers. 
P.  M.  (Short  musical  session). 

(a)  Remarks  by  president  (10  minutes). 
(6)  Remarks  by  county  agent  (10  minutes). 

(c)  Short  address  by  county-agent  leader  (15 

minutes) . 

(d)  Address  by  one  prominent  speaker. 

This  year  a  departure  from  the  usual  pro- 
gram was  suggested  by  one  of  the  committee- 
men of  the  Nassau  County  (N.  Y.)  Farm  Bureau, 
who  said  "'We  have  had  outside  speakers  at 
previous  annual  meetings,  why  not  get  some 
of  our  own  good  farmers  to  address  the  meeting 
this  year?"  This  plan  was  adopted  and 
carried  out  with  excellent  results.  The  fol- 
lowing subjects,  for  the  most  part  relating  to 
important  crops  in  the  county,  were  presented 
at  the  afternoon  session  by  successful  farmers : 

(1)  Growing  of  sweet  corn. 

(2)  Demonstrations  on  suckering  sweet  corn. 

(3)  Marketing  sweet  corn. 

(4)  Value  of  using  certified  seed  potatoes. 

(5)  Relation  of  the  farm  bureau  to  the  county  fair 

association. 


EXTENSION  CAMPAIGNS. 

Maine  county  agents  conducted  several 
campaigns  during  the  year  1916.  Kesults 
of  three  of  these  are  of  particular  interest.  In 
a  "prune  up"  campaign  in  one  county  19,800 
trees  were  definitely  reported  as  pruned,  and 
five  men  purchased  spray  pumps.  The  other 
two  campaigns  are  worthy  of  mention,  because 
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they  are  typical  demonstration  work  and  carry 
out  the  Maine  extension  motto:  ''Learn  to  do 
by  doing."  The  agent  in  one  county  con- 
ducted a  poultry  campaign,  holding  16  meet- 
ings with  a  total  attendance  of  911,  and  five 
poultry  -  house  "building  bees."  At  these 
building  bees  the  tools  are  furnished  by  the 
county  agent,  and  those  in  attendance  do  the 
work.  Nine  other  houses  haye  been  built  to 
date  as  a  result  of  these  bees.  These  meetings 
and  demonstrations  were  supplemented  by 
monthly  letters  on  poultry  work,  usually 
requiring  attention  during  the  month,  these 
letters  being  specifically  prepared  for  this  cam- 
paign by  the  poultry  specialist  working  in 
cooperation  with  the  county  agent.  In  the 
silo-construction  campaign,  after  holding  two 
building;  bees  nine  other  homemade  silos  were 
erected. 

FARM-MANAGEMENT  DEMONSTRATIONS. 

TEACHING  THE  FARMER  TO  STUDY  HIS  BUSINESS. 

In  a  recent  letter,  S.  H.  Thompson,  farm- 
management  demonstrator  in  Iowa,  says: 

I  find  the  following  statement  in  the  July  issue  of  the 
Farm  Demonstration  Monthly: 

"Since  the  ultimate  goal  of  this  demonstration  -work  is  to 
have  the  farmer  keep  a  record  of  his  business,  and  then  to 
summarize  and  analyze  it  himself,  it  may  be  that  so  much 
time  has  been  spent  in  trying  to  emphasize  farm-manage- 
ment principles  that  teaching  the  farmer  a  practical 
method  of  studying  his  farm  business  has  been  neglected." 

There  has  been  a  growing  feeling  on  the  part  of  the  Iowa 
demonstrator  that  exactly  this  thing  has  occurred.  It  is 
probable  that  if  the*farm  record  books  were  put  into  hands 
of  men  who  were  interested  and  assistance  given  in  taking 
the  inventories  at  the  beginning  of  the  year,  that  we  would 
have  a  larger  percentage  of  complete  records  at  the  end  of 
the  year  than  in  conducting  work  according  to  our  present 
method.  If  this  system  were  followed,  it  is  likely  that  the 
farm-management  demonstrator  and  county  agent  should 
visit  the  farmer  at  least  once  during  the  year  and  actually 
demonstrate  by  making  entries  how  the  farm-account  book 
should  be  kept. 

If  we  had  60  to  75  records  secured  in  this  way,  we  would 
then  be  able  to  emphasize  farm-management  principles 
more  effectively,  because  of  the  greater  confidence  that 
farmers  would  have  in  figures  secured  from  farm-record 
books. 

Again  and  again  it  has  been  brought  up  by  the  farmer 
that  "it's  all  guesswork,  anyway."   The  Iowa  demon-  j 


strator  would  not  have  you  get  the  impression  that  he  has 
no  confidence  in  the  survey  method  of  gathering  these 
data.  On  the  contrary,  his  faith  in  it  is  as  strong  as  ever, 
but  to  convince  doubting  cooperators  of  its  reliability  is  not 
especially  desirable. 

When  we  get  a  farm  business  record  from  a  man  who  has 
kept  no  accounts  though  he  was  furnished  with  a  book.  we. 
in  one  sense,  defeat  our  own  ends,  because  in  one  breath  we 
urge  him  to  keep  accounts  and  in  the  next  we  secure  from 
him  that  which  we  have  given  the  impression  could  be 
more  accurately  secured  if  accounts  were  kept.  It  would 
i  seem,  therefore,  that  putting  out  account  books  first  and 
L  then  demonstrating  farm-management  principles  would  be 
the  logical  order. 

The  following  is  an  extract  from  the  Sep- 
:  tember  report  of  Mr.  F.  J.  Chase,  farm-man- 
agement demonstrator  in  Montana: 

The  month  of  September  has  been  spent  in  planning 
for  the  fall  and  winter  work. 

The  fore  part  of  the  month  was  spent  in  -\-isiting  and 
conferring  with  the  various  county  agents  in  the  State. 
After  a  careful  study  of  the  conditions  in  each  one  of 
these  counties  and  after  summarizing  these  conditions, 
the  following  conclusions  and  suggestions  have  been  made. 

It  is  quite  evident  that  we  have  been  inclined  to  draw 
too  many  conclusions  from  a  small  number  of  farm  rec- 
ords in  any  county.  On  that  account  we  believe  that 
instead  of  making  recommendations  for  the  reorganiza- 
tion of  a  farmer's  business  from  the  basis  of  a  farm  analy- 
sis record  it  is  advisable  to  spend  the  larger  part  of  our 
time  in  selecting  farmers  to  keep  farm-account  books  and 
teaching  them  to  use  such  accounts  in  studying  their 
business.  The  extension  director.  State  leader,  and  pro- 
lessor  of  farm  management  heartily  approve  of  such  a 
plan. 

Such  reports  and  letters  as  the  above  would 
seem  to  indicate  the  importance  in  farm-man- 
agement demonstration  work  of  teaching  farm- 
ers to  keep  a  simple  system  of  accounts  which 
can  be  summarized  at  the  end  of  the  year  to 
determine  how  much  they  have  made  for  their 
year's  work,  and,  further,  to  study  such  ac- 
counts as  a  basis  for  improving  their  farm 
business. 

EXTENSION  WORK  WITH  FARM  WOMEN. 

WORK  IN  SULLIVAN  COUNTY,  N.  H. 

At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Sullivan  Comity 
(N.  H.)  Agricultural  Association  Kathryn  E. 
Woods,  woman  comity  agent,  gave  her  annual 
report  of  work  accomplished  in  the  woman's 
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department.  The  aim  of  this  work,  as  stated 
in  the  report  ,  is — 

to  conduct  demonstrations  in  home  economics  and  kin- 
dred subjects  and  to  encourage  remunerative  home  in- 
dustries to  the  end  of  increasing  efficiency  and  promoting 
prosperity  and  contentment  within  the  farm  home. 

Miss  Woods'  report  shows  that  she  has  con- 
ducted her  work  largely  through  women's  clubs 
organized  for  the  main  purpose  of  serving  as  a 
medium  through  which  the  home-demonstra- 
tion work  may  be  accomplished.  She  states 
that,  since  there  are  1,800  farms  in  Sullivan 
County,  work  with  individuals  would  carry  the 
home-demonstration  service  to  but  a  small  per- 
centage of  the  total  number  of  farm  homes,  but 
that  by  means  of  groups  organized  into  home- 
economic  clubs,  all  following  out  the  same  gen- 
eral program,  she  is  able  to  serve  more  than  50 
per  cent  of  the  women  of  her  county.  Special 
attention  was  given  during  the  year  to  three 
topics:  (1)  The  kitchen,  its  equipment  and  ar- 
rangement; (2)  food,  its  value  and  cookery; 
and  (3)  sanitation  and  hygiene.  Eight  meet- 
ings are  given  to  each  of  the  above  topics.  The 
work  is  carried  on  by  competent  local  leaders. 

All  the  home-economics  clubs  in  the  county 
are  bound  together  by  their  membership  in  the 
Sullivan  County  Agricultural  Association.  The 
work  was  started  by  an  organizing  committee, 
consisting  of  representative  women  from  va- 
rious parts  of  Sullivan  County,  who  drew  up  a 
constitution  and  determined  upon  a  general 
policy  for  the  year.  A  club  when  organized 
elected  one  of  its  members  to  serve  in  a  group 
known  as  the  advisory  counsel  of  the  county 
agricultural  association  who,  in  conjunction 
with  the  officers  of  the  association,  studied  the 
conditions  of  the  county  and  considered  with 
the  woman  county  agent  lines  of  procedure  for 
the  work. 

Concluding  her  report,  Miss  Woods  makes  the 
following  statement  : 

I  wish  to  say  that  had  it  not  been  for  the  earnest  work 
of  the  men  of  the  Sullivan  County  Agricultural  Associa- 
tion and  the  wonderful  support  of  the  women  throughout 
the  county,  this  work  could  not  possibly  have  been  com- 
menced, or,  once  started,  could  not  have  been  carried  on 
or  prospered  as  it  has.  The  very  fact  that  all  are  working 
for  the  county  as  a  whole,  and  not  for  his  or  her  own  com- 


munity alone,  has  given  strength  that  has  made  firm  the 
foundation  as  far  as  we  have  builded.    With  this  same 

;  spirit  of  cooperation  we  hope  to  see  the  work  go  forward  in 
the  next  six  months  and  establish  a  structure  with  which 
we  shall  all  feel  satisfied  because  each  of  us  will  have 

I  contributed  our  small  part  for  the  good  of  all. 

One  important  feature  of  this  annual  meeting 
was  the  foods  sale  of  products  canned  according 
to  Government  methods  and  labeled  with  Sul- 
l  livan  County  labels.  Each  product  was  guar- 
anteed by  the  producer,  whose  number  ap- 
peared on  the  can  and  was  registered  in  the 
woman  county  agent's  office.  Practically  the 
entire  exhibit  was  sold,  and  many  orders  were 
placed  for  next  year.  "  We  are  sure  now,"  says 
Miss  Woods,  "  that  there  is  a  home  market  for 
canned  goods."  Many  women  have  been 
encouraged  to  consider  canning  as  a  money- 
making  project  for  next  year,  even  some  of  the 
men  are  interested  in  taking  care  of  the  surplus 
fruits  and  vegetables. 


WORK  IN  ST.  JOSEPH  COUNTY,  MICH. 

As  a  result  of  the  work  of  Ilena  M.  Bailey, 
woman  county  agent  in  St.  Joseph  County, 
Mich.,  10  girls'  clubs  have  been  organized  in  the 
county,  with  a  membership  of  94.  Sixty-six  of 
these  young  women  are  working  on  a  garment- 
making  project,  the  remaining  number  on  gar- 
dening and  canning.  Miss  Bailey's  object  in 
this  work  has  been  to  interest  girls  in  practical 
home  economics,  as  well  as  to  give  them  prac- 
tice in  forming  and  carrying  on  an  organization. 
In  conducting  the  club  projects  the  girls  have 
kept  detailed  accounts  of  the  cost  of  their  mate- 
rial and  labor,  so  that  they  know  what  should 
be  the  market  value  of  their  products,  whether 
garments,  garden  products,  or  canned  goods. 
A  number  of  these  club  members  have  had 
creditable  exhibits  at  county  and  district  fairs, 
contesting  for  county  and  State  honors. 


BOYS'  AND  GIRLS'  CLUB  WORK 

FARMERS  BELIEVE  CLUB  WORK  PRACTICAL. 

The  fact  that  farmers  regard  boys'  and  girls' 
club  work  as  now  conducted  as  of  practical 
value  is  illustrated  by  an  investigation  con- 
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ducted  under  the  direction  of  the  specialists  in 
agricultural  education  of  the  States  Relations 
-Service,  in  cooperation  with  the  Agricultural 
Experiment  Station  of  Wisconsin.  A  question- 
naire was  sent  to  a  list  of  progressive  farmers 
selected  from  the  membership  lists  of  agricul- 
tural associations.  Among  other  questions, 
these  farmers  were  asked  to  give  their  ophiion 
of  the  value  of  agriculture  in  public  schools  and 
the  value  of  club  work. 

E.  Merritt  and  K.  L.  Hatch  in  reporting  this 
work,  state1  as  follows: 

In  this  study  the  farmers  were  asked  to  give  their  opin- 
ions of  the  value  of  agriculture  in  the  public  schools. 
Fifty-nine  replied  that  it  was  of  no  value.  Either  it  had 
not  been  taught  or  when  it  had  been  taught  it  had  left  no 
impression  on  the  community.  Fifty- three  stated  that 
their  children  took  more  interest  in  their  work  both  in 
school  and  out  of  it.  A  large  number  believed  it  to  be  of 
value,  but  did  not  mention  in  what  way. 

The  specific  things  taught  in  the  public  schools  men- 
tioned as  of  value  are  arranged  in  the  following  list  in  order 
_of  preference: 

(1)  The  use  of  pure-bred  seeds. 

(2)  Testing  seed  corn. 
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(3)  Growing  corn. 

(4)  The  value  of  pure-bred  stock. 

(5)  Testing  milk. 

(6)  Testing  seeds  in  general. 

(7)  Growing  alfalfa, 

In  comparison  with  the  above  it  is  interesting  to  note 
the  "replies  of  farmers  to  the  question  of  value  of  boys'  and 
girls'  club  work: 

One  hundred  and  twenty  indicated  that  it  had  increased 
their  children's  interest  in  better  farming;  33  replied  that 
it  had  kept  their  boys  and  girls  on  the  farm;  20  frankly  ac- 
knowledged that  it  had  induced  their  children's  parents 
to  grow  better  crops;  and  only  12  replied  that  club  work 
was  of  no  value. 

Superficially  it  may  seem  that  boys'  and  girls'  club  work 
has  been  of  more  influence  than  the  teaching  of  agriculture 
in  schools,  but  it  must  be  remembered  that  club  work  in 
Wisconsin  is  carried  on  through  the  schools.  It  can  not  be 
concluded,  therefore,  that  club  work  should  take  prece- 
dence over  general  instruction  in  the  school,  but  it  is  evi- 
dent that  if  the  teaching  of  agriculture  in  the  schools  is  to 
be  effective  it  must  be  carried  into  the  home. 

Note. — At  the  present  time  boys'  and  girls'  extension 
work,  or  club  work,  in  the  State  of  Wisconsin  is  carried  on 
not  only  in  close  cooperation  with  the  schools,  but  in  close 
cooperation  with  the  breeders'  and  growers'  associations, 
business  men's  associations,  and  granges,  and  in  direct  co- 
operation with  the  agricultural  agents  and  farm  bureaus  of 
the  State. 
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